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Twenty-five Years Later 

The Forced Removals of the Coloured 
People from Simon’s Town: 

An Interview with William Kindo 


Albert Thomas 
University of Cape Town 


Introduction 


Over the last decade Albert Thomas has doggedly interviewed dozens of 
coloured former residents of Simon’s Town who were removed, mostly to Ocean 
View, under Group Areas legislation. The coloured community of Simon’s 
Town had a history dating back to the mid-nineteenth century. Families had 
owned or rented houses in the town for several generations prior to the removals 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The heads of many of these families were 
skilled artisans who worked at the Simon’s Town dockyards (administered by 
the British Royal Navy until 1957, when they were handed over to the South 
African government. ) 


Albert Thomas is an unusual researcher in that he himself is very much a part 
of the community he is investigating. Now retired, he has dedicated himself to 
recovering the pre-removal history. He has had a long association with the 
Western Cape Oral History Project and, more recently, with the Simon’s Town 
Museum. 


Thomas’ familiarity with the interviewees allows him unusually easy access into 
people’s lounges and memories. Often the interaction slides into something 
closer to a conversation than an interview. Thomas is also able to return to his 
interviewees to check details and offer them the opportunity to make changes to 
the original text. Like Thomas, Karen Daniels had personal connections with the 
ex-Claremont communities but, unlike Thomas, Daniels was a generation re- 
moved (see the Daniels interview in this collection). She consequently had to 
work harder to win trust and, because she had no direct experience of the history 
under discussion, made fewer interventions in the interviews. Differences in age 
and experience clearly influence the style and content of the resultant narratives. 
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Thomas’s interview with William Kindo is a particularly good example of the 
Simon’s Town collection. It is full of rich detail about life in Simon’s Town 
before the removals, and provides some fascinating insight into the diverse 
origins of the local coloured community. As with Daniels’ interview with May 
Santon, the values and sensibilities revealed in this interview are every bit as 
significant historically as the empirical details. 


Interviewee: Mr W. Kindo, Cardiff Villa, 15 Corby Close, Grassy 
Park. 

Interviewer: Albert Thomas 

Date: 14 September 1995 


AT: Your surname? 

WK: Kindo. 

AT: Your first names? 

WK: William Samuel, both my uncle’s names. 

AT: Date of birth? 

WK: 21st January 1923. 

AT: The surname is very unusual. All the Kindos I know are all related. 

WK: Well, that is why, as I have explained to you, the surname, how it came 
about! My grandfather was picked up in the sea, these slave boats like. 
An English boat came along — this is now the story that Uncle William 
told me, you see — at that time, in 1837 there was the emancipation of 
slaves. That was just after that, you know, and they dumped him into 
the water. So the British mailboat came along and picked up some of 
these black guys from the water and my grandfather was one of them. 

AT: In other words, he was a saved slave! 

WK: It so happened that Reverend Barnabas Shaw was on the British boat 
coming to start the Methodist Church in Simon’s Town. So he came 
with him to the Methodist Church and they asked him what his name 
was and he gave his name as Kebo. It is all recorded in the book. But 
then afterwards, you know, when the name Kindo came to light, I went 
to research in the library and so on and I found out that there is a place 
near Kinshasa called Kindu. I think that he most probably took his 
name from. 
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That was a common way of naming people at that time. Afrikaans is 
the same. When you say ‘Van Oudtshoorn’, that meant actually “from 
Oudtshoorn’. In Spanish they say ‘Da Costa’. That means ‘from the 
coast’ actually. 

You know what was so strange about this?: The Reverend Barnabas 
Shaw started the church there and then he went mos up country, and he 
left this little boy there, Kebo, how old he was, I can’t say. He grew up 
on the church grounds. We were in Cardiff Road originally, originally 
he was given some ground up there in Goede Gift. He did farming there 
and funny to say, my late father told me that they planted sugar cane 
there. So that gave me the idea that perhaps this little bugger was at one 
time somewhere in Jamaica or one of these islands. And then they were 
transporting them to some other place. But it couldn’t have been very 
successful with these sugar canes there. I believe that Mr Runciman, 
the old man, former Mayor of Simon’s Town, he actually bought out 
my grandfather there. 

So what was that house called again? 

Highlands Residence. 

Is that where he actually farmed? 

I believe so, yes. But I can’t understand, you know, is that my 
grandfather must have had ground up in Cardiff Road at that time 
because that surely was after 1862, and yet our ground in Cardiff Road 
is registered from 1862 and it was taken over from a man called 
Brennen. That what it said on the title deed. 

Well, a title deed is a good thing. So you people had that ground 
virtually for a hundred years when you were told to move. 

I left there in 1970 and the ground was at that time 109 years. And you 
know what was so funny about it? My mother told me that the bedroom 
where I was born in, my father was born in the same bedroom. Strange, 
hey! 

That was downstairs! Well Gou Terry, who is getting buried tomorrow, 
he said to me that those cottages up there in the mountain, he was born 
in that and he was 60 years old when they were forced to move from 
there. Do you know that he was one of the few people that they actually 
forced out! He kept putting them off because he didn’t want to move! 
So at one stage, Louw and the men arrived there and they just put him 
on the stoep and carried his furniture out and he still complained 
because he said: “Look I am going to move but my wife is in hospital,” 
and so on, and they wouldn’t listen. They took all the furniture, put it 
on the side of the road and they nailed the door closed. 

But that wasn’t his property, was it? 

No. They paid rent to Runciman. 

That’s right! I know, because my father used to go there and saw wood 
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there. And of course Gou only had two brothers, I went with the one 
brother to school, Gordon. 

Oh, I don’t know that one at all. 

Gou is the eldest brother. When the sisters stopped coming, the boys 
came. Gou is, so to say, after the sisters. Alice is the younger sister and 
Gou came after her. Then came Gordon, after Gordon came Davie, the 
baby. I went with Gordon to school. 

Gou has a beautiful picture of his whole family. He told me that that 
picture was taken in 1901. The reason why he can say that [is] because 
Kenny Holland’s mother, she is not on the picture because she wasn’t 
born yet. Kenny Holland’s mother is now 91. Were you born in 
Simon’s Town? 

Yes, in Cardiff Road. 

Are you the eldest? 

No, no. Johnny is the eldest. 

How old is he now? 

Johnny is about 75, I would say. Harry was the baby, but he is dead. 
At that time, in the olden days, if they started with babies, they kept on 
until it was finished. 

When did you get married? 

On the 3rd of May 1947. 

Your wife’s name is? 

Amilia. 

And her maiden name was? 

Walpole. 

That is a real English surname. 

Yes, I agree, because her grandfather came straight from England. Now 
you can see of what mixture my family comes out of. 

Your mother was not born in Simon’s Town? 

My mother was born in Cape Town. Her maiden name was Jacobs. Let 
me tell you something about my mother which is very interesting. My 
mother’s father had a stable in Rutgers Street. The old man Pagel — 
my grandfather, that is my mother’s father, used to hire out horses to 
old man Pagel when he came along there. 

Is that Pagel? 

Yes. He had white horses. When I was a youngster, I used to go to his 
stables. It is so funny to think in the middle of town, you know, they 
had a stable right there. 

Well in those days there were very few cars around. 

I am talking about just before the 1930s. I must have been about six or 
seven years old. 

There in Simon’s Town, Runciman’s horses were still going in the 
1940s. All right. Your father was born in Simon’s Town? 

Yes. 
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Do you remember your grandmother at all? 

From my mother’s side yes, not from my father’s side. I saw my 
grandparents from my mother’s side very often. 

Do you know your grandmother’s maiden name? 

No, I can’t remember her name. You just said Ouma and finished with 
it. 

So you knew your mother’s parents, but not your father’s parents? 
No, they were dead already. I often visited them at the cemetery. They 
were buried in the old cemetery in Simon’s Town. I went there last 
year. 

Have you seen how they have redone that cemetery? 

Yes, I know all about that. I went there last year and I found that 
somebody broke the tombstone of my grandfather’s grave. 

Couldn’t it have been the heat, because I have noticed that some others 
were cracking as well? 

No, you could see that there were homemade tools, big heavy things. 
There were quite a few others which were broken, you know. 

Those new ones they did, they just put round slabs with the name on. 
You see, that top end of the cemetery, that was mostly when they did 
the East-Dockyard. Most of these East Dockyard chaps were Laslers 
[lascars?] and Indians and all that. 

Why do you say Laslers? Where did they come from? 

I think it is a Indian labourer man. They used to be on that boat which 
was lying on the side of the wall there. What was its name? The 
Labrador, that is it. The Labrador was captured in the 1914 war. It was 
a German ship but the English brought it here, that is all I know. It lay 
there on the side of the wall there all the time and when the war started 
they felt they had to put it into commission. Then they got these Indian 
blokes, the seamen, and they put them on the boat and the boat must 
have been lying in dry dock for about four or five months. They got the 
boat right and the boat went out and I believe the boat got sunk. It 
never came back. 

Are there any other family details you want to give? 

I can tell you a little bit of history like I told you last time, you know. 
You remember Admiral Evans that was there with this expedition? He 
used to come and visit my aunt Sarah and aunty Rosy and them, you 
know. They had so many antique things there and they often used to 
come, part of it was because they were church people and that is why 
they met each other. 

Your whole family is Methodist not so? 

Yes. 

What is interesting, virtually all the Red Hill people were Methodist. 
Yes, that’s right. It started with this Reverend B. Shaw. My grandfather 
got married to Hannes Levendal’s sister and I believe — well, on the 
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grave there is a slave number on it. So she was also a freed slave. And 
so was Hannes Levendal. Now Hannes Levendal and Robert Levendal 
and all that, they were my father’s cousins. They are my cousins so to 
say. I am talking about the old people, George Levendal from Red Hill, 
the old people. Their father and my grandmother were brother and 
sister. 

That is very interesting. I must really go to the archives. I believe they 
had a census in 1820. There is a list of about a hundred families that 
were living in Simon’s Town. So there are a lot of people who came 
from those families? 

The trouble is, when I tried to go back a bit into that family business, 
I don’t know what he was known [by] originally, but in that time I 
suppose he was [already] in Simon’s Town. This happened after 1937. 
Of course, Levendal is a real Dutch surname. 

You know what happened at that time. They have a baby by a woman 
and run, and the child takes on the father’s name. 

Sometimes they weren’t officially married but it was accepted. OK. 
Let’s move on. Which primary school did you go to? 

Boys’ Mission School. Wait, first of all, I went to what they called a 
Girl School. That was at St Francis. You see, the Boys’ Mission only 
took children from Standard 1. So you had to do your Sub A and B at 
the Girl School. You see the Boys’ Mission School and the Girls’ 
Mission School belonged to the English Church. 

And then from there to Arsenal School? 

The Arsenal Road School was what we used to call the ‘poor white’ 
school. They didn’t accept coloureds there. But then somehow with this 
United Party business the Boys’ Mission School got too full and so 
they started building the school out there in Seaforth. You know, that 
white school there by the library. When they did that school at Seaforth, 
the whites so to say, like the Randalls, they were from the poor whites, 
and the Frieslaars, that type, and the Jurgens; they went away there and 
then we took over there. 

So originally, Arsenal Road School was a white school? 

Yes, that’s right. 

But that was really right in the coloured area. 

Yes. But now you must understand how that place was divided like 
that. Cardiff Road to Breda Street, there were all white people, there 
were no coloured people there. 

I think coloureds only stayed in there when Thompson bought a place 
there. 

That’s right. After that. And then they had that talk about that the 
coloureds had to come out of Seaforth. When they had that, they called 
it segregation, man. You remember that was against the United Party. 
So they started buying houses in that area. Look at our neighbours, at 
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one side the Randalls stayed, they were classified as white. The other 
side, Holten stayed, they were classified as white. On the opposite side 
was my Uncle Willy, and then Lee stayed there. Harry Fernandes, they 
were staying at the top there. We were all mixed like that. 

Did you go to Arsenal Road School? 

Yes, I went to all three schools. 

When did you leave school? 

I tell you why I left in Standard 5. That is an amusing story. 

Well, everybody left. In those days if you went to Standard 6 you were 
very good. 

I will tell you this much without boasting about this. I never came 
lower than fourth in my class. I was never a good speller and things like 
that, but I did history and geography and maths. I was a very good 
pupil. Unfortunately I was born with a weak left lung and every year 
I used to get bronchitis. I remember that particular year, well I was 
carrying newspaper at that time, Mr Snyders came there at the school. 
He knew me and so on but then there came a new teacher, Mr Webb. 
I didn’t know Webb. 

What year was that, when Webb came in? 

Well, I left school at 11 years old. It must have been about in 1934. 
So Webb was there for a long time? 

I tell you what happened. I was out of school for about three weeks, 
near examination time. When I came back to school, unfortunately they 
were doing some other questions. Schneider knew all about me, but 
Webb didn’t and then he asked me some questions and I didn’t know 
and he hit me. And I couldn’t stand the injustice of it — I am still like 
that today. I walked out of the school and my mother asked me: “What 
is wrong?” So I said that I was not going back to school again, and I 
never went back to school again. 

During your working life, did you study for any course or diploma? 
I was 11 years old when I left school. Of course I went to work for 
Adler’s with papers and the rest like that. When I was 15 I went to 
Adler’s what they called ‘Special Service Battalion’. When I came back 
from there, I decided that I was going to the Dockyard. You talk about 
study and things like that. That is where I really started getting into 
carpentry and so on. I went to work for the pattern shop. You know, old 
Mr Henry Brown, I used to work with him. I think that he was about 
60 years older than I was at that time but we used to chat together. 
Let’s start with your first job. You said that you went to Adler’s, and 
after that? 

Well, I think I worked around the whole of Simon’s Town. I first went 
to Morris, with Johnny Smit, then I worked at Runciman’s, then with 
Johnny Kallis and then I think I went to the Dockyard. No, I first went 
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to Kimberley and then I went to the Dockyard. I must have been about 
16 years old. 

Did you serve an apprenticeship? 

No. 

Did you work there right through the war years? 

I joined the army in 1941 and I came out in 1944, just before the war 
ended. I was boarded that time. 

Was it because of your chest problems? 

My chest, and I hurt one leg. I was in hospital with my chest. I had 
pleurisy. They thought I was going to die there. I was in the Northern 
Transvaal. 

Did you like working in the Dockyard? 

Yes, the Dockyard was all right. 

Was there anything you didn’t like about the Dockyard? 

At that time, well I suppose it is — people often speak about the colour 
bar and all that business, but there was a lot of that in the Dockyard. 
A coloured person could only really become a ‘yard boy’. Although a 
lot of these so-called coloureds actually passed for whites. The English 
had a law: if your father was an Englishman or your grandfather was 
an Englishman, then you could pass for white. That was the idea. 
Oh I see, and of course that meant more money also. 

Oh yes. Like in her (his wife’s) father’s case. Her father passed as 
white. He worked as white and his mother was black, but his father was 
an thoroughbred Englishman and because of that he went as white. 
Were you a member of the trade union? 

No, never. 

Were there opportunities for promotions while you worked there? 
When you came back from the war, what did you do? 

When I came back, I went back to the Dockyard. It was in 1946, there 
was no more rivetting and drilling, and then of course they said that I 
must go to the dry dock to do painting on the boats, and of course at 
that time I didn’t want to do that so I left. So when I left there I went 
to work for Sabotea, he is a chap from Heathfield. After the war they 
had that mad idea of doing this Canadian shingles on the roofs you 
know, that wooden shingles businessman. Then of course Jannie Smuts 
had that bright idea of giving Bergvliet and all those areas and 
Pinelands and so on to English immigrants. They liked these shingles, 
and Sabotea and them, they were doing shingles on the roofs and that’s 
how I got a job there. I worked there until I got married then I went to 
the police force. 

Did you join the Simon’s Town Police? 

The South African Police there in Diep River. I got married so I had to 
work a whole week, not just two days like doing those roofs. 

How many years did you stay with them? 
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I worked for them four years. And then she had trouble there, you know 
in Heathfield. We only had a room and that sort of business. We had 
children, and I said to her: “We have to get a place of our own.” When 
Mercia was born I had contact with the council, my cousin Myra, you 
know, and Herby, he was also in the army with us, he was of course 
in the white army. I could tell you a lot of history about him too. Then 
he said to me: “Look, you go down there and I will get you a job, but 
I can only get you a house when you take a job with the council.” So 
he told me that he wanted me to be the fire watch like. If I don’t want 
to do that, I had to stay in Red Hill. So that was all right with me. I 
wanted to get a house. So he got me a house in No.1, Red Hill 
Cottages. 

Oh, so that is when you moved there. 

That’s right. I actually had to finish the year in the police force. I 
actually had to buy myself out. But I liked the police force, although I 
didn’t like the laws. 

More or less, how long were you there? 

You could say about 8 or 9 months. I was in the worst possible area 
there in Diep River, Varkensvlei and all those areas. I remember that 
time well. In winter the hours were horrible. We started at 12.45 and 
finished at 9.45. That was your day shift. You come the next morning 
at 5.45 and finish at 1.45. That used to go on for 14 days then you get 
one day off. Then you go on night shift. You start 9.45 until 5.45 in the 
moring. You do this and you get one day off. 

That’s bad. I don’t think the cops work like that today! 

We didn’t know what Sunday was or Saturday. We had no guns, only 
a torch, handcuffs and a baton. And I still have got my baton here. And 
of course we rode bicycle. Our beat was one and a half hours. For the 
first 45 minutes you go to a point, all around certain areas and then you 
go back again to the station. That was so strange about that, you could 
work yourself up to a sergeant, but the white constable in the police 
station, he never rides a bike, he never goes out, but he comes to 
inspect you in the van. When I think about it today, there were some 
stupid white constables there in Diep River, they knew absolutely 
nothing. They could hardly write their name properly and yet they were 
your boss. 

In what year did you go to the municipality? 

About in 1947. I stayed there for about 27—28 years. 

Did you retire or were you boarded? 

I was boarded, yes. 

Also because of your chest problems? 

I had angina then. I had half of this bloody angina because of this 
Group Areas affair. I came here, I built a place and so on. 

When was that? 
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In 1977. 

Do you still receive a pension from them? 

Yes, that’s right. 

By the way, do you receive anything from the army? 

Ja ja, no. They wouldn’t give. The first three years, I was off work and 
I went there to them. That just shows you, what we call our coloured 
people, I was receiving R81 a month from the pension fund and I only 
had a few hundred rand left in the bank. I had to build my own place 
and that’s where all my money went. So I went to them and I said to 
them: “Look here, there is my certificate, and there is my honourable 
discharge, and that sort of business, you know. You know what they 
told me? They told me that I was earning R2 too much! Can you really 
believe that? For three years, I struggled. Then I got a man by the name 
of Hess, one of our church members. He worked for the Coloured 
Affairs. This is the funniest part of it. When I went off work, Allen 
Domingo was one of my best friends and I knew Allen’s mother, I 
didn’t know his father. Allen stayed in Pontac Street as well, he was 
born there. 

So his family came from that area too? 

Yes. When I went off, he said to me: “Don’t you worry, I see to it that 
you get your pension.” He was mos there, from the Dockyard, he went 
to the Coloured Affairs. He meet her [his wife], I think I was off about 
two years, and said to her that he is going overseas but as soon that he 
is back, he will see that I get my pension. So of course, he never came 
back! So in the third year it was too bad, I had no money and my wife 
was too old to work. So we met Mr Hess and he told me that I was too 
honest. So we went to the Coloured Affairs again. Mrs Triggs was also 
there but she was working for the European side. She told me: “I could 
do so much for you if you were only white! I could get it for you!” 
She actually said so? 

She told me this in my face. She told me that my own people are 
blocking it like that. So Hess said that he will try to get me a pension. 
So from that time, they only paid me half, you know, and about three 
years back, I was already over 70, then they started to pay me more, not 
the full pension, but it keeps me happy. I am all right now. 

I have got this question about the South African Navy taking over in 
Simon’s Town, mainly because there are three things in our living 
memories that was traumatic for the Simon’s Town people. First the 
war years when the SA Navy took over. The Simon’s Town people 
thought they were safe with the British. The Boere could never do what 
they did everywhere else, and of course the third was the Group Areas 
Act. So I have got a few questions [about] when the SA Navy took 
over. What were your feelings? 

We were discussing it very much. I remember me and my brother 
Harry and Basil and them we discussed it. Look, the heartbreak of this 
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whole affair is my father and all his brothers worked for the Navy. 
Uncle Willy worked until the very last for this Naval Tennis court. All 
of these people, what will it be now with this business? Are they going 
to put these people off work? But actually after all that say — you 
remember Basil’s father? For all these chaps it was actually better for 
them working under the South African government than the English 
government. 

Yes, afterwards, because the SA Navy brought regulations. 

That’s it and pension. You know that everybody who worked for the 
English, our coloureds, one of them was on a pension affair! 

They had a gratuity, but also not much. You had to first work for seven 
years continuously, and then you got, for every year, £10. They sort of 
saved it for you. That’s why Tommy told me, when the SA Navy took 
over, he had 21 years service in the British Navy, so the British 
informed him that he had £210 at the handing over to the SA Navy. 
But no pension? 

No, there was no pension. What happened, the SA Navy converted that 
money into part of their pension. 

Oh, I see. But actually speaking, they had no pension fund during the 
British Navy days? 

No pension and no medical aid. That’s why the lodge [Free Gardeners ] 
was important. The lodge provided some sort of money when you were 
sick, and every day they gave you a shilling or something like that. 
You know you speak of a shilling a day. What I remember most of this 
Simon’s Town Navy affair, when they took off the crown and the rest 
off the gate and the following week they put it back again. 

Yes, because if you look at the gates, there is a VR there: ‘Victoria 
Regina’. That was built at the time of Queen Victoria, so they became 
antiques and they were destroying antiques. That’s why they were told 
to put them back! 

But who told them to put it back? 

The British were still around. They must have said: “You can’t do that, 
put them back.” That’s why these post office boxes, mounted in the 
walls there and all got ‘VR’ on it. Those boxes are regarded now as 
monuments! So there was fear expressed at that time? 

Yes, that’s right. But I have to be honest, as far as I was concerned, I 
couldn ’t say I had fears. I worked for the council at that time. The main 
thing was that I was afraid that England would let us down, and my 
fears were confirmed! It was confirmed with the Group Areas. I never 
forget the day when we went to St Francis Church there. We had a 
church affair and we prayed like the blazes there. I am not against the 
church but that really destroyed a lot of my faith. It destroyed it to that 
extent that she used to tell me: “You come home every night and you 
have got such a long face!” But when I looked up to that mountain I 
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really asked myself: “God, is it true that I — when I get up — I don’t 
see the sea?” You know, I am staying here for 25 years and I am still 
dreaming about that business! 

Yes, like I said, I ask people that question when they dream: where 
does the action take place? Because it happened to me, when I dream 
it takes place in Simon’s Town. You see, your whole subconsciousness 
is still there, and of course when you dream, it takes over. Right, let’s 
move on. Family life: So your address was Cardiff Road. Did you have 
any number? 

To be quite honest, we only got a number when the Group Areas came. 
The Postman knew everybody. I think my number was 8. 

Was the home overcrowded in any way? 

No never, not our house. We had a double-storey house there. 

How many years did you stay in Cardiff Road? 

The house was in our possession since 1862. 

All right, you moved down from Red Hill to Cardiff Road in which 
year? 

My father died in 1957, he must have known that the South African 
Navy would take over the Dockyard! I used to do all the repairs on the 
house even before that. So when he died, my mother said I should come 
down. I think I moved back there about in 1958. 

So in 1958 you were back in the house you were born in! The section 
you lived in, did you have two or three bedrooms? 

Two. 

Did you have any of the other family members living with you? 

At that time, I had all of them, they all got married from there. I was 
there for nine years and all of them were there. ... 

Some questions about politics. Were politics ever discussed in the 
house? 

That is a strange thing; my father, the one thing I have almost against 
him, he never liked us to discuss politics. They used to have it, “It is 
all in the hands of God.” You must have dignity, you must have respect 
for everybody and it doesn’t matter, the fact is that God will correct 
everything. You mustn’t go against the government, whatever the law 
is, you must obey it, and so on. 

Well, yes, people had these feelings. Do you remember if there were 
any discussions when the Nats came to power? 

Well my late father — I can tell you this much — I remember him 
telling me, “Nou gaan ons swaar kry [Now we’re going to get it].” I 
remember my words to him, “Do you really respect Smuts?” I was in 
the army and what did Smuts do for us? When we came out of the army 
we were promised plots of ground. You know, there where the tennis 
court is on top of Wilfred Street, we actually went to look there because 
we were promised a plot of ground. All who did service would get a 
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plot of ground as a kind of donation from the Simon’s Town munici- 
pality. When we came out of the army they gave us about £7 or £8 and 
we were told to buy some civilian clothes, and afterwards I think I was 
given another £10. I often thought about that: that was all that Smuts 
gave us, you know. We were promised that ground, and I thought, that 
will be all right because at least that is something that we get back. 
When I got married and I asked about this ground they didn’t want to 
know anything about it. Now that was after the war, and their idea was 
that once the Nationalists took over, nothing applied any more. All the 
old promises were thrown away, because Jannie Smuts was not in 
charge any more. ... 


